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mirable blending of deep pathos and quaint 
humor, seems to be woven of tears and smiles. 

The Judeo-German productions in this coun- 
try are in the main an echo of those in Russia, 
whence most of the literati have come. Still, 
as might be expected, the different political 
and economic conditions here have not been 
without modifying influence. On the whole, it 
can be said that the Judeo-German literary 
activity is here, in consequence of the greater 
political liberty, more varied and more con- 
form to modern methods, but falls below that 
of Russia as regards originality. If Judeo-Ger- 
man is in Europe an anomaly, the outgrowth 
of abnormal conditions, it is in this country an 
exotic plant. 

As Mr. Wiener in the prefatory note to the 
Chrestomathy holds out to us the prospect 
of a larger selection from Judeo-German liter- 
ature, I would express, in closing, two desid- 
erata. The first is that he introduce it with a 
grammatical outline of Judeo-German, com- 
paring its morphology and structure with that 
of German. This would enable one to form 
an estimate of the linguistic aspects of Judeo- 
German. The second is that he provide it 
with an archaeological glossary explaining the 
religious or ritual expressions and phrases. 
This would enhance the interest and facilitate 
the understanding of the book for the general 
reader. 

I. M. Casanowicz. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

DONNE'S "ANYAN." 
To THE Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In the well-known poem of Dr. John 
Donne, Hymn to God, my God, in my Sickness, 
the fourth stanza is as follows : 

" Is the Psicific sea my home ? Or are 

The eastern riches f Is Jerusalem ? 

Anyan, and Magellan, and Gibraltar f 

AH straits, and none but straits, are ways to them 

Whether where Japhct dwelt, or Cham, orShem.'' 

Manifestly the only proper name requiring 
explanation is "Anyan," which is ignored both 
in Grosart's large edition of Donne, and in the 
Muses Library volumes. We are sometimes 
reminded of Donne's own remark (Satire ii) : 



"As slyly as any commenter goes by 
Hard words, or sense." 

A short time ago, one of my pupils, Mr. John 
Rush Powell, in looking over a newspaper re- 
print of a map of the world made by Ortelius 
in 1587, found the word " Anian " marked in 
the Northern portion of what is now Alaska. 
I immediately wrote to Mr. John Fiske about 
it, and he courteously furnished me with the 
necessary information. "Anian" or "Anyan" 
was a theoretical N. E. passage from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic, more than a hundred years 
before Behring Strait was known. This is the 
" Anyan " of Dr. Donne's poem, and not only 
satisfactorily explains what has been to many 
students a puzzling word, but adds a peculiarly 
interesting bit of geography to a poem already 
remarkable for its fantastic use of maps and 
its plays on the word "strait." 

„ , ^, Wm. Lvon Phelps. 

Yale University. 

TOMAR LAS DE VILLADIEGO. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs:— While there is no doubt that the 
Spanish phrase tomar las de Villadiego or 
tomar las calzas de Villadiego, means 'to 
flee hastily,' or better 'to run like forty,' 
nevertheless, the origin of the expression is an 
unsettled problem. The following note, while 
not solving the difficulty, is suggestive in that 
it makes Villadiego not a man but a town or 
city. 

In Act xii of La Celestina, the servants 
Parmeno and Sempronio are in the street wait- 
ing for their master's return from his visit to 
Melibea. They are discussing the dangers of 
the situation, and in the course of their con- 
versation the following passage occurs : 
Sempronio. Anda, no te penen 4 ti esas sos- 
pechas, aunque salgan verdaderas. Aper- 
clbete, i. la primera voz que oyeres, d 
tomar las de Villadiego. 
Parmeno. Leido has donde yo: en un corazon 
estamos. Calzas traigo, y aun borceguies 
desos lugares (ligeros) que td dices, para 

mejor huir que otro » 

In the year 1631 appeared James Mabbe's 

English translation of the Celestina in which 

the above passage is rendered as follows : 

Semp. Let this passe, ne'r trouble thy head 

with these jealousies, and suspitions of 

thine ; no, though they should happen to 

I Bii. de antores estimoles. Vol. iii, p. 51, col. i. 
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